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TO COMMEND, TO INTERPRET, TO 
DISSENT? 


NLY a rash person would attempt to classify subjects into those 

permitted and those forbidden to poetry. Despite this, numerous 
questions are induced by the esoteric, neurotic and quasi-modernistic 
verse that today finds its way into print; these are mainly concerned 
with subject matter and its validity. Apparently everything must be 
valid. Or is it? The aspiring poet has copious advices poured out to 
him and becomes more and more confused. Possibly the most repeated 
counsel is that which dogmatizes about the necessity of the poet’s in- 
terpreting his age. One critic, for instance, blandly declared recently 
that our poets and poetasters alike should imbue themselves with “the 
pessimism” of our decade—presumably to give us more such weary 
despair and overwhelming sense of futility with which Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, in an apogee of premeditated art, has just delighted the iconoclas- 
tic, if muddled, commentators on poetry. Somewhere along the road 
between an atheism, which nevertheless is constantly busied in a search 
for gods even if they be the machines of men, and the ultimate nega- 
tion, there has been lost the understanding that truth is both eternal and 
immutable. 

Primarily it should be obvious that if the poet is to interpret the 
age it might be well to determine if the age requires interpretation. We 
do not fail to recognize the distinction which exists between interpre- 
tation on one hand and disapproval or approval on the other. A sneaking 
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suspicion lurks in our minds that when the adviser shouts, “Interpret 
your age,” he really means, “Be simpatico and, if materialism or chaos or 
disbelief is the period’s shibboleth, be materialistic or chaotic or unbe- 
lieving.” And to satisfy Polonius, whom Shakespeare made give un- 
questionably the sagest advice on the subject, the answer comes patly. 
The poet should make “the spirit of the age” his spirit, its pessimism 
his pessimism, its crassness his crassness. Thus it is all too simple to be 
true at once to self and the times. In the wild pzans which greet the 
triumphant assertion of man’s negation of man, it is implied that there 
is no ear patiently, eagerly, even anxiously waiting the note of protest. 

Today more than ever is needed that note—a note which is affirma- 
tive, which may have recently sounded all too small but which is be- 
coming stronger and stronger. We who have belief—we who know that, 
despite the wails of usurpers of the temple and overthrowers of the 
altars, man’s essential dignity as highest in the order of creatures and a 
partaker of the divine remains serenely invulnerable—have a message 
that must eventually drown out the Pyrrhically victorious chorus. Art 
will be saved from those who mistake its form for its soul, from those 
who either ignore or deliberately trample on the truth that man innately 
and inevitably seeks the beautiful and that beauty is inseparable from 
nobility of emotion. Mere prettiness will no better serve than sheer 
ugliness. It is as necessary for the poet, as well as the painter, the sculptor 
and the musician to select wisely from the bewildering paths only one 
of which will lead to the true expression of beauty. 

Those possessing the true faculties of the poet are reputed to be 
prophets. But that estate does not necessarily imply that those who enjoy 
it are evermore proclaiming something new. The greatest prophets of 
history have been those who were less constantly employed in predict- 
ing the future than in reasserting the verities. Perhaps their own genera- 
tion was more concerned to request fortune-telling stabs into the un- 
known but none of them desisted in repeating that the woof which runs 
through the fabric of human events was, is and will be a divine covenant 
of God with man implicit in the act of creation and, in exquisite and 
inexhaustible love, sealed on Calvary. Our poets can be prophets simi- 
larly. If they look “into the future far as human eye can see” they will 
find the horizon bound by eternity and the centuries, no matter what 
new wonders of science and invention or new powers and knowledges 
for man they add, will produce nothing more essential to happiness than 
the great truths we know today. When the poet comes to realize that 
the ephemeral trappings of an era are but pale reflections of its soul, then 
we should ask him to separate the true from the false, but not before. 
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CREATION 


White light hidden in the shade of darkness, 
Limits resting on the breast of space, 
Waiting for that first, brief, dreadful moment 
When fear would creep across Your fearless face; 
Oceans thirsting in an empty ocean, 
Tall hills sucking up their height, 
Held within Your hand of no beginning, 
Trembling at the weakness of their might; 
Waiting for that warmed breath of being 
Slowly issuing from a whispered, “Rise!” 
Then all stand transfixed but for an instant 
And watch a moving world within Your eyes. 

MARGIE CANNON. 


UNA BHAN 
(Adapted from the Gaelic Love Song) 


’Tis Una has hair looped and twisty like horns of the kine; 
Her two eyes cup quiet like dew and drown fire like wine; 
Her arms sweep out white, as the salmon leap light in the sun. 
O my salt sea of grief! That her life and my life were one! 


In what summer bloomed whin that could dim the gold floss of her hair? 
What wave, what swan-pinion laved wan as her white throat bare? 
What strings upon streams ever tingled blood more than the breath 
Of her mouth that has troubled, will trouble my birth and my death? 


I sought west to Erris, and east to the bawns of Meath; 

I never saw maid for my love like my maid of the heath; 

I never saw star without fault and alone in its light 

But her beauty outstarred, putting glory on roads of night. 


O Una, ’tis you made my mind like a trembling sod: 

’Tis you that have leaped between my spirit and God: 

O Una, a riin, looped, twisty maze-head of curls, 

Had my opt but lacked light when we met where the water whirls. 
RIOBARD ©. FARACHAIN. 
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CITY CHILD 


When I turn my face from the walled-in gloom 
Of cities, my eyes from ungracious stone, 

From monuments that seal the dreamer’s doom, 
And mock at visions, I shall go alone 

Into the long green evening of the trees, 

Into the amphitheatres of the wind, 

And in forgotten cloisters such as these, 

Recast the image and remould the mind. 


But how escape the brand-mark of the throng, 

And how elude the pavement’s bitter ghost? 

I fear the voices of the forest’s song 

Will be but echoes of that prisoned host 

From whom I fled, and that this quieter sky 

Will canopy a turmoil I have known. 

There is bleak destiny for such as I, 

Not woven in the winds but carved in stone. 
EDWINA ELROY. 


CASUALLY THIS CUP (For a New Friend) 


I know not on what hilltops you have stood, 
What mounting paths your ardent feet have trod, 
I would not have you tell me if you could 
The slow unfolding of your dream of God. 
This is enough: your laughter mates with mine; 
To you as lightly as the breeze-borne foam 
Flutters to earth, almost without design 
My scarcely uttered thoughts go safely home. 


Because I know the risk of going bound, 
Have seen love vanish over wall and hedge, 

So do I prize the thing we two have found 
That I would have you join me in a pledge 

To keep the bond still fragile, and to sip 
Casually this cup of comradeship. 

GRACE STRICKLER DAWSON. 














THE POOL OF CONTRITION 


Seldom a misted star 
Or mirrored hope appears 
Where these crepuscular 
Thorn-bordered waters are 
Whose taste is tears. 


But he will rise up strong 
Who drinks of this dark well, 
Though he be harried long 
By an invidious throng 
From deepest hell. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


THE ARMOR OF THE CYNIC 


The armor of the cynic 

Is glittering and thin, 
Tight-riveted with silver 

That pricks a tender skin; 
Enwrought with faun and peacock, 

Trumpet and violin. 


He hurls his dexterous lances 
Against all dreaming folk. 

His rapier turns to thornless 
Flowers at every stroke; 

His weapons and his armor— 
A jester’s bells and cloak. 


Thus lonely and defenceless 
He rides, to battle creeds, 
To rout his foe, the dreamer, 
Who never hears nor heeds. 
By word or smile sore-wounded, 
In cloven steel he bleeds. 
EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 
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HOSPITAL NOCTURNE 


The corridor is a white blaze 

Burning against the shadowy grays 

Of half-shut doors. A monotone 

Of silence punctuates the drone 

Of footfalls, interrupts the rush 

To where the wings of blackness brush 
Wan faces or importunate 

Life clamors at the threshold gate. 


Within the many-bedded ward 
Pain rules, defiant overlord 
Of sleep. Long penciled lines of light 
Merge in the blackness of the night, 
Reminders of the eyes awake 
To tragedy and dull heartbreak, 
Of lips that soothe and hands that bless, 
Prodigal of tenderness. 
CHRISTIE JEFFRIES. 


SEA HEALING 


I will not seek you in a louring tide 

Of angry waters rising for the test 

Of sea-drawn steel against a vesscl’s side; 
Like fangs of serpents loosed upon the breast 
Of Amphitrite, bitterness would be 

To one who worshiped, in the still lagoon, 
The ordered rhythm of a sleeping sea, 

The lingering solace of a summer moon. 


The truth that touched this little hill of sand 

With healing deeper than the quiet springs 

Of memory, lay hidden in your hand. 

So, I will find you in forgotten things, 

Far blue horizons, and a single note 

Of broken longing from a gull’s white throat. 
HELEN WALLER. 
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CINDERELLA 


Alike forgetful of the clock, 
The hearth-ash and the fender, 
We wear our crystal slippers till 
A warning comes, abrupt and shrill— 
The sudden crowing of a cock 
That knells our rags of splendor 
And prince and pumpkin’s midnight power: 
We overstay the hour. 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG. 


DISCIPLINE 


Beauty with metric discipline 

Hems in 

The stanzas written by the orbits of the stars 
The rings of Saturn and the moons of Mars. 


Even these rhymes, 

Balanced along the taut 

And tenuous tightrope of a thought, 
Should the slow-pacing rhythm falter, 
Slip into prose. 


The tethered rose 

Tosses upon the trellis where it climbs, 
Most dutiful 

Obsequious votary at Beauty’s altar, 
For having known restraint 

More beautiful. 


The saint, 
Whose orbit is the holy will of God, 
Relinquishing the gravity of clay 
Wherewith all flesh is bound, 
Beautifully on his appointed day 
Accepts the final discipline of sod 
Over his body in the fallow ground. 
ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 
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SESTINA OF HEART AND MIND 
“The heart remembers though the mind forgets.” 


What fragile things the heart must reckon by, 

What lovely trivia her memory keeps! 

The brief and haunting fragrance of a rose, 

A word, a smile, a melody long dead, 

Are treasures that the heart will not discard 

Though moons of youth shall wane, though minds grow dull. 


The years may slow the pulse and cruelly dull 
The sparkling eyes—the heart lets this go by 
Unnoticed, lets the calendar discard 

Its leaves with little murmur, so it keeps 
The record of one silver moon, one dead 
Caress, one dried and crumbling yellow rose. 


And all can see the heart is mad. This rose 
Contains no vestige of itself, is dull 

And pitiful—why treasure what is dead? 
These are the ways a mind will reason by; 
Methodical and sane, it ever keeps 

Wisdom a heart serenely will discard. 


But is it sounder logic to discard 

The melody long sung, the scentless rose, 
And thus exalt the owlish mind that keeps 
This present evidence seen by the dull 

And literal? Shall wisdom then pass by 

The husks of things, declaring they are dead? 


Can anyone believe Chopin is dead, 

Or Schubert robbed of life—who did discard 
No part of that real worth we know them by, 
But only shed their petals as a rose 

Drops hers to earth? Why should one seek to dull 
Perception that the heart so firmly keeps? 


And who shall prove no high omniscience keeps 
The heart aware that nothing loved is dead? 
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Where learned the heart that it may truly dull 
The sense of time and space if it discard 

All else but poignant loveliness? A rose— 

A smile—may serve man well for living by! 


O gallant heart, that keeps what minds discard, 

Restore to life the dead! Through song and rose 

Illumine still the dull!—The years rush by. 
DOROTHY CALLAWAY. 


TO ONE KILLED IN WAR 


This was a tortuous road. But what has been traveled 

May well be traveled again. 

Though the grass of time has through its dust unraveled, 

It will bend again to the chariot of fire, to the wheels of pain. 


Why should this stir me? Why should this gruesome grim 

Word of a bayonet 

Call till the lure of all gold horns is dim 

And the bed of down and the castle of light are things to forget? 


My brother, your road was black. But it had an ending 

Though it twisted far and far 

Through the terrible hills beyond my comprehending, 

Through the flaming wound and the choked breath and the opened scar. 


Yet I covet your wisdom as bees desire a hive, 

Toward your dark death I yearn, 

Though not with the horses of war but of love would I drive, 

For what hate has found on the roads of grief, love too can learn. 


And I know as well as I know earth is not my mother 
And my dust will leave her some day 
That the road of suffering runs further than any other 
Toward God. It was His chariot of life, His horses of love that ran 
this way. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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GIRL WITH A CIGARETTE 


Red-lipped virgin 

Burning incense before your one god, Modernism, 
The smoke-curls go spiraling upward... 

The ashes are falling at your feet. 


One taper has burned; light another— 
Ah, how quickly they burn! Light another, 
Keep the smoke swirling, spiraling up. 
It will hide your lips if they quiver, 
It will veil the deep emptiness of your eyes. 
M. C. CURRY. 


DEDICATION 


I will never on your brow 
Lay the tinsel of my songs; 
Lest their manifolded wrongs, 
Sad enough to witness now, 


Might in any time or place 

With some small degree of shame 
Make you yield to any name, 
Make you turn from any face. 


For your dedicated crown 

Take the hopes that shone more surely 
Than the facts they sired so poorly, 
The dead words that I put down. 


Shun these drab and shaded rays, 
Take the tinder and the flame; 
Leave my little hour’s game, 
Take the dreams of all my days. 


Then, within the silvered aura 

Of their grove behind the dawn, 
If you meet with Fanny Brawne 
And with Beatrice and with Laura. 
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Let my songs be all disclaimed; 
Tell them you have this instead: 
And you need not turn your head, 
And you need not be ashamed. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 


THE STALWART CHRIST 


I scanned a hundred paintings of the Christ 
By Titian, Rembrandt—all the honored train 
Who pictured Him. In many a face I found 
A yearning gleam of what the Truth might be; 
Yet all were futile, for no mortal mind 

Could reach His unity of force and peace, 

No human hand convey divinity. 


Then in deep reverence I gazed and gazed 

Upon the new-found wonder of the Shroud, 
Where Heavenly skill, employing earthly means, 
Had set the imprint of our martyred Lord; 

And those poor, groping dreams were swept away 
Like dead leaves scattered by God’s cleansing wind. 


Here was revealed the virile Son of Man, 

Supremely tender, strong to aid and save. 

No fragile aesthete He, or feminized, 

Meek, stooping profferer of apologies. 

Those steadfast lips could utter earnest words 

That pierced like swords—or soothed like healing balm. 
Those broad, straight shoulders could uphold the faith 
Of a disheartened world, those firm-knit limbs 

Travel far roads to seek the piteous lost. 


And now this vision of enduring love 
Has come to us in its relentless strength, 
To wait, invincible, forgiving, sure, 
Till from the slow tides of eternity 
It draws each sin-sad, wistful soul to Him. 
THEODORA BATES COGSWELL. 
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FUTILE MOONS 


I who always loved the night 
Have had enough, and much to spare. 
Translucent walls of chrysolite 
With gem-hard doors defend you where 
I may not follow. Futile moons 
Parade their fatuous glimmerings; 
But I bewail the unseen noons 
Where poise your proud, unknowing wings. 
C, E. MAGUIRE. 


MEDITATION IN WINTER 


Most delicate the snow in town 
Falls, too, where men and I, 

The raucous dead, have hunched us down 
To work until we die. 


But here the cemetery makes 
The stillest place I know, 
And gracefully its spirit takes 

The music of the snow. 


Warm, warm, I stand, with snow-sunk feet. 
The oak tree lifts its stem 

With leaves like little cups for sleet 
That rustles into them. 


And pines of dark oblivion 
Take, too, the snow that sings 
Through deep-bent boughs and lies upon 
An angel’s gray-white wings. 


And these below whose heart is death, 
When they were warm as I, 
They strove with lust; until their breath 
Went out in one white cry. 
EDNA TUTT FREDERIKSON. 














IN LIEU OF WISDOM 


Hush the ticking of the clock. 
Calm the wind’s blowing. 

Time must not beat on, unchanged, 
Through a dream’s going. 

Dim the sunny careless earth; 

Mute its song-making. 

Quiet is so slight a gift 

To a heart, breaking... 


Neither shade nor silence falls 
For a voice, crying. 
Dawn and noon and night—then dawn, 
Though a song’s dying. 
All the solace earth can yield 
Waits your hushed knowing 
In the ticking of the clock 
And the wind’s blowing. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


THE NEW-BORN SLEEPS 


How close upon the lids of infancy 

Lie sleepy shadows of the first day’s dawn; 

So gently flows the breath, we scarce can see 

A sign, nor find the springs whence life is drawn. 
Could even poet’s fancy trace the dream 

Now weaving airy visions in this brain? 

What fleeting pictures float upon this stream, 
Strange objects, lights that flash and wane! 


Sleep, child—these dreams shall lead you on and on, 

The shifting lights will send a steady ray, 

Dull images, now blurred shall one by one 

Be cleared—night will be night and day be day. 

Obscurity and doubt will soon be past, 

And God’s great world be understood at last. 
FLORENCE E. MILCKE. 
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WINTER REQUIEM 


A crystal snowflake fell from out the night 
Into my glove, and lay there, small and white; 
So even as I gazed my hand became 
A wandering snowdrop’s unintended bier: 
Its symmetry and whiteness—all were gone, 
And nothing left of beauty but a tear. 
ROBERT F. GREWEN, S.J. 


TO DAVID, IN ARRESTED FAREWELL 


If, asking nothing, I be given more 

Than largesse, yet am lost in discontent— 

If when dismissal marks beneficence 

Still on your door imploring eyes are bent— 


Oh think me not possessed by greed on greed 
That leads to valuings by weights of hairs— 
Oh rate me not ungrateful caring less 

For motive than such future meeds it bears! 


What you have measured none would meetly scorn 
Nor would your purpose merit aught but praise; 
Yet there are thirsts no aged wine can slake 
And hungers finest bread, or cake, betrays. 


Where parcel blame? To me who seeing all 
Have mutely, shamelessly desired the best? 
To you who knew farewells discreetly said 

Yet worded deeds undoing those expressed? 


Then, then, I would have gone and hugged my joy 
To recollect our hands had clasped, eyes met, 

Our minds had briefly worked in common cause; 
And, you forgetting, yet suppressed regret. 


He who possessed the substance swiftly knows 
Its shadows false; he, who sincerely states 











“I am your friend,” states only friendship’s half 
And waits, and waits, to note what pledge creates. 


Some mutual and inner meaning’s search 
Must lift our hearts above convention’s proof 
Or else this parting well becomes our last— 
My friendship can rest tranquil, not aloof. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


THE LIGHTSHIP 


Out with the tide, beneath the morning sun, 
Along the highways of the wide bright sea 

The ships go forth in beauty—even the smallest one 
Goes forward eagerly! 


Only the lightship, lonely, still, and proud, 

Swings at her anchor, while a great undertow 

Of passionate longing fills her, throbbing through keel and shroud, 
For ports she may not know... 


Then the blue dusk drops down, and from afar 

The ships return. Beggared or riding deep, 

For each a welcoming haven inside the harbor bar, 
Furled canvas, quiet sleep. 


But sleepless must the lightship lie, and lone 

By the sharp reef—no dreams of curious lands, 

Great burning unknown stars, bright bird, fantastic bone 
Bleaching on island sands— 


Never the voyage! Never the spreading sail! 
Never the swift prow cutting through the foam 

Of fabulous silver shorelines—after the fiercest gale, 
Never the hope of home! 


Steadfast and strong above the gathering chill 
Her light burns on. How shall the passing bark 
Surmise this desperate hunger? Lonely and proud and still 
Are beacons in the dark! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
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IN MY FIELDS 


In my fields within the city, 
Like a monk within his garden 
Or a tired lord upon his land, 

I walk 

And have no need to be beyond. 


The greenness of the meadow, 
One apple tree, 

A winding path, 

The clouds 

And all the open sky 

Are victory enough. 


My fields have been a keen philosophy. 
The rebirth of the blossoms and the leaves 
Makes death no subtler mystery, 

Leaves no void or unassailable gulf 
Between my God and me. 


My fields have taught a gentle way 
And I have learned that waiting 
Is man’s destiny. 


ROY COLEMAN. 


SCIENCE SERIES 


TIDES 


And is the pact of moon and sea 

A holier exaction 

Than secret bonds the moon and we 
Fulfil in mutual action? 


Ah, see the moon! What drew it there 
More than our urgent blood? 


And of our veins?—Our veins are at the flood. 











GRAVITATION 


This flesh and flesh that birth and birth 
In mystery fused about us 

Was dust drawn up from Earth, but Earth 
Will not be long without us. 


How strange, my dear, this certain trade, 
This law of take and give. 


Earth credits now—Oh touch me while we live. 


CHEMISTRY 


And Science has a postulate; 

We love not by our willing; 

That chemistry makes man and mate, 
We but the blind fulfilling. 


Let Science look into itself 
With all its eyes and see 


This foolish lie it tells of you and me. 
LE GARDE S, DOUGHTY. 


THE WAY... 


Young man, your dreams of beauty fade 

Beneath the sun because untrue. 

Beauty is not a transient shade 

That lives and dies in one short breath; 

She is eternal though her face be hid 

Beneath a veil, though even death 

May be her lover. You will find 

Her principality in light: 

She dwells in no man’s brooding mind. 

For sage and poet down the years, 

She has appeared unchanged as truth: 

Young man, go woo her with your tears. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 
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YOUR CANARY 


I watched your yellow, yellow bird, 
My Reverend Mother, 

So much at peace within its gold-strung cage— 
Hop, hop, blip, blip 

With a lift of wings astir, astir. 

A wonder fell upon me, 
Reverend Mother. 

**He’s sweet, sweeeet, I aver, aver!” 


Hop, hlip—wings astir. 


That so much peace and joy in amber concentrate 
From a gold-strung sieve like a censer swung could emanate 


Clouded me with wonder till 
My soul astir, astir 
In its hour-strung cage: 
**He’s sweet, sweeeet, I aver, aver!” 
Beat, beat insistently 
Out, out on eternity 
In its hour-strung cage 
From the Infinite swung. 
SISTER MARY BERTRAND. 


SANATORIUM (While Listening to Brahms) 


The mortal heli, seeking to elude 
Itself, gropes at the spirit air, 
Curving each slender solitude 


To dark despair. 


When the warm pulse of a soaring wing 
In crystal beat, 

Cleaves the perilous, narrow ring 

With living sweet— 


Though fretted flesh be hammered to the bone, 
Heart, it is not too late, 

Though freezing marrow makes no moan, 

Be proud and desolate. 


tn OP 








Instant as flame the wings are wide 
In passionate ascent; 

As slow burning fire they glide, 
Oblique and spent. 


Then the old ache coils round the hollow curve 
Where the wild wings came to nest 

Till every taut and goaded nerve 

Stings the empty breast. 


Again the lonely pulse wings high 
In the heavens, lest 

Throbbing pinions droop and die 
On the stricken breast. 


O Heart, as this wounded bird cries for her mate 
In wider, fiercer spirals, send 
To him no longer separate 
Song without end. 
REGINA MCNABOE CODEY. 


NOTE FROM AN ANCESTOR 


Woman who stands by apt coincidence 

Beneath this tree my hands were deft to plant, 
Wretched to feel the being’s impotence 

Against a sorrow which is adamant, 

(As I was wretched in that April air) 

Your heart rebels against this obdurate thing 
Which will not be dissolved, which will not wear 
Away, for all you chafe at suffering. 


Yet should you dream that time will prove your friend 
And alter sorrow into something less, 
Be warned that he is traitor in the end 
And takes your all, removing your distress. 
Be glad that still you ache nor lie as she 
Who once in April planted this tall tree. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 
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PREJUDICE AGAINST STONE 


Not marble, but whiteness of snow 
be surface for words 
graven in memorial 
of daffodils and birds 
until the spring shall warm the hills 
rousing the heart to song: 
It were a shameful thing to keep 
memories too long. 
EARL DANIELS. 


MIDNIGHT 


From this dark pinnacle of night 

That pivots toward the rim of dawn, 
When flaming star-beads count their light 
For wakeful hearts whose orison 


The day denied, there is high mass 

Of silence held while slaves of sleep 

Enact that Garden scene, nor pass 

Through shadowed Vigils—Calvary-steep. 
STELLA ROBERTS BAKER. 


REPROACH 


Spring, with all your promise 
Of winds and flowers and rain, 
With laughter on your eyes and lips, 
So careless of my pain! 
You seem more cruel than the winds 
That swept the winter plain! 


Barren fields and naked trees 
With gladness had no part, 
Frozen streams and unloosed songs 
Possessed no stinging dart; 
But you, with undimmed loveliness 
Have struck and stabbed my heart! 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 
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TO A YOUNG LAD 


Lithe limbs all eager for a mightier stride; 
Eyes that have spun no curtains from deceit; 
Lips pursed to fashion notes to bolster pride— 
Thin tuneless music, valiant and unsweet; 
Scorning slow stairways with defiant nod, 
To wing a path to some untraveled sun; 
Braving the lists for some dear demi-god, 

To make a dream and life’s stiff fabric one. 


I see the seven-league boots grown thin of sole 

And wonder will those eyes disdain the guile, 

That would this splendid valiancy cajole— 

Leaving him lonely on some blossomy stile. 

But wistful for this knight my heart can hold 

No wraith of shortened stride, nor brave dreams sold. 
LEWIS COLWELL. 


THE POET OF THE LOOM—EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Her loom is of the earthen beautiful: 

The warp and woof she plys are scraps of sea 

And sun, whereon her spirit’s fantasy 

Makes things to live. She takes a tree for shuttle; 

The wind for fingers, sweet and swift and far, 

Their touch indelible as points of flame, 

Pushing to the heart: and round the name 

Of love, she needles in the stuff of stars. 

I think her eyes laugh on as they are grieving 

For the lone left bird, the barren bough, the seed 

Unscarified—of these, unto her weaving, 

She spins the threads her eager skill shall need. 

And for man’s ache and rapture and desire, 

Compassioned hands unravel skeins of fire. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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POETRY AND PRAYER 
Francis TALBor, S.J. 


Y the same command, the priest prays daily for a longer time than 
any other normal person and reads more poetry each day than any 
except the most abnormal poetry lover. In his daily recital of the 
Breviary, he pronounces audibly and devoutly eight prayer-poems which 
vary in length from three to five to nine stanzas, each of four lines. 
Thus, there is a poem in each of the eight Breviary hours. In addition 
to these strictly metrical verses, he reads aloud the inspirational psalm, 
Venite, exsultemus, at the beginning of Matins, and the pounding, 
rhythmic hymn, Te Deum laudamus, at the ending. In Lauds, he sings 
the flaming canticle of Zachary, the Benedictus; in Vespers the awed 
canticle of Our Lady in her Magnificat; and in Compline the Nunc 
dimittis, the canticle of spiritual repletion uttered by Simeon. The 
psalms mark the highest reaches of Hebraic poetry; the priest, each day, 
is obliged to recite at least thirty-four of these, and in the course of the 
week he reads the entire one hundred and fifty. Scattered through the 
daily Breviary are pure gems of poetic thought and phrasing in the form 
of antiphons and versicles and responses. In this official prayer of the 
Church for her ministers, the expression of prayer is predominantly 
through the medium of poetry. 

Not otherwise is it in the Mass, the sublimest prayer and the Divine 
Sacrifice. Outside of the Gospel, the Epistle, and the Canon, there is 
little that is pure prose. The prayers at the foot of the altar are cadenced 
and rhythmed. The Introit, the Gradual, the Communion are poetic 
excerpts from a Biblical anthology. The Orations are more free-verse 
than they are polyphonic prose. The Gloria, the Credo, the Preface, the 
Pater Noster are so measured and accented that they are chanted aloud. 

On certain festivals, the Church seems verily to overflow with emo- 
tion and pours forth prayer in the sublimest poetry. What priest, stand- 
ing at the altar on Pentecost, could read unmoved the Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus, with its strongly stressed trochees and dactyls and its resound- 
ing rhymes of radium and cordium through to the ninth and tenth, 
septenarium and gaudium? Or who is not tempted, on the feast of 
Corpus Christi, to raise his voice under the influence of the sonorous 
Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, with its marvelously stressed and suppressed 
syllables and its dactylic rhymes in couplets? On Easter Sunday, who 
does not feel the glow and the perturbation, expressed in irregular meters 
and internal rhymes, of the Victime paschali? And in the Masses for 
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the dead, who is not touched almost to tears with the mournful beat of 
the Dies ire, that inticately contrived poem with its caesuras coming 
like gasps, with its alliterations and assonances, with its triple rhymes 
fading into sighs? 

Enough, to show that the Church in its public prayer tends to unite 
itself to God through poetry. On the reverse, the poetry of the great 
religious poets resolves itself into prayer. Immediately, I think of the 
poem through which Newman prayed in the blackest days of his life, 
his “Lead, Kindly Light.” It is agonizing poetry; it is sublime prayer. 
The most exalted lines of Francis Thompson’s ““The Hound of Heaven” 
are those in which he bursts forth into prayer to the Divine Pursuer. 
John Gray prays passionately in the same strain of his poem, “Lord, If 
Thou Art Not Present,” which ends: “Loving Thee, find Thee; love 
Thee, finding Thee.” Joyce Kilmer is a greater poet in his “Prayer of a 
Soldier in France” than in “Trees,” for the cry is from his deepest heart: 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So, let me render back again, 
This millionth of Thy Gift. Amen. 


Chesterton rises to an exalted strain of poetry in his prayer: 


O God of earth and altar 
Bow down and hear our cry, 


and Mary Queen of Scots grovels before her God in her “Prayer Before 
Execution,” which tears the heart out with its 


Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me! 
(Languishing, anguishing, on bended knee, 
I adore, I implore, that you liberate me! ) 


and Richard Crashaw may well be named the poet laureate of prayer in 
his many invocations: some lyrical, such as “To the Name Above Every 
Name”; some ecstatic, as “The Holy Name of Jesus”; some meditative, 
as “Quaerit Jesum Suum Maria” and “The Recommendation,” and “A 
Song.” From Chaucer and Langland, through Southwell and Constable, 
to Benson and Noyes, the greatest of our English poets have dedicated 
their poetry through prayer. 

The most profound, and therefore the most inspiring, of all the 
poems that are prayers were written by the Angelic theologian, Thomas 
Aquinas. Five of these wrestle with the infinity of the mystery of the 
Blessed Sacrament. One of these, the Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, already 
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mentioned as the poem of the Mass of Corpus Christi, progresses from 
dogma to epic grandeur to lyrical ecstasy in the concluding stanzas of 
direct invocation: Bone pastor, panis vere, Jesu. . . . Three others have 
been incorporated in the Breviary for the same feast: the most beautiful 
of them all, the Pange, lingua, which concludes with the Benediction 
hymn, Tantum ergo Sacramentum; the vastest in scope, the Sacris 
solemniis which burst forth in its climax into the Panis angelicus; the 
most tender, the Verbum supernum, with its loving appeal, O salutaris 
hostia, to quiet the soul that loves. The fifth is delicate as fresh perfume 
rising as incense to God in the mornings after Communion, Adoro te 
devote, latens Deitas. These poems, together with Fortunatus’s Vexilla 
Regis, the noblest homage to the Cross, and Jacopone da Todi’s Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa with its piercing Eja, Mater, fons amoris, seem not hu- 
man but divinely inspired prayers. 

Poetry and prayer, how they spring upwards from the same com- 
mon source in the soul, how they link themselves inseparably in their 
highest consummation. The poet, when he feels himself lifted up and 
out beyond the natural emotions into the supernatural, into the con- 
templation of the Divine, pours out his soul in a direct address to God in 
prayer. Thomas Aquinas, for example, wished to express in concise verse 
the essentials of the dogma of the Eucharist, or the history of Its institu- 
tion; as the mystery enveloped him he could not help but hurl his suppli- 
cations in prayer before the throne of God. Dante might wish to plot 
eternity in an epic poem; but when the poet in him surged most violently, 
he had to put aside narration and description, and pray. 

It is a similar experience that comes to one who prays profoundly. 
A saint, such as John of the Cross, sets himself to pray; but when the 
fervor of love and union with God wells up uncontrollably within him, 
he must let his words flow out from him in poetry. It was so with 
Francis Xavier, whose ecstasy of prayer could have no other expression 
but that of metrical language. As the cognition of the Divine increases, 
as the emotion aroused by the vision of God grows more inflamed, the 
saint seeks poetry as his medium. He cannot go beyond poetry. For 
when he progresses ever closer to the Divinity, his experience becomes 
ineffable and he inarticulate. 

Only the great soul can pray sincerely in poetry, and only the great 
poet can achieve authentic poetry in prayer. The prayer-poem must be 
founded on dogmatic truth. It must be a simplification of spiritual 
mystery, a penetration of the penetralia of the soul, an enchantment 
such as that of an angel in the Presence. Poetry is divinest in prayer, 
and prayer is sublimest in poetry. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wine from These Grapes, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Miss Millay has reached the point in her literary career at which it 
has become necessary to distinguish sharply between the reputation built 
up by the sentimental effusions of her adherents and real poetic achieve- 
ment, She has, unfortunately, been accepted by a majority of the critics 
and, having acquired a sense of responsibility towards her readers, she is 
beginning to live up to the sometimes irrational prejudices of these well- 
wishers. The danger of approving scrutiny rests not so much in the 
neglect of form (for Miss Millay is too conscientious an artist to capitu- 
late to the commonplace) but rather in naive attitudinizing. Her public 
has an impression of its favorite poetess ensconced in her favorite tree, 
preaching against the cruelty of war, striding across wind-swept hills in 
early autumn, and Miss Millay has grown to love her poses. 

It is not that Miss Millay does not mean what she says; she simply 
does not know what she means. Her new book, save in her sonnet se- 
quence “Epitaph for the Race of Man,” has a suggestion of the tinny 
shrillness sometimes detected in soulful chair-ladies of Browning Clubs 
and Wilson Societies. When she should be angry she is merely contemp- 
tuous, as in her “Apostrophe to Man” the first line of which “Detestable 
race, continue to expunge yourself, die out,” accurately gives the tone 
to a ranting verse; when she attempts to be sad she sometimes achieves 
annoyingly sophomoric wistfulness. The self-consciousness that mars 
so many of her verses is nowhere more apparent than in her lines on 
Sacco and Vanzetti and her sonnet sequence on the race of man. When 
she follows the social muse she abandons whatever real poetic power she 
possesses. A metrical history of the evolution of man from the time of 
the dinosaurs (one of the sonnets is in execrable taste) is a poor substi- 
tute for the feminine humanism which made her earlier books more or 
less tolerable. 

“Wine from These Grapes” is designed for the market, two parts 
futility and one part proletarian. The wine is sour.—F. X. c. 


Pointed Ear and Other Poems, by Marion Brown Shelton. New York: 
The Davidson Press. 

This brief, but distinctive collection of fragile lyrics, contains some 
curious contradictions. The material has a tendency to swerve from 
frothy, reminiscent generalizations, to very sharp, clear, pungent obser- 
vation. The most striking—several were published in SPIRIT—are 
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those which, like “Materia Medica,” employ a not-too-scientific termin- 
ology. When the poems touch the realities, they are authoritative and 
individual. The realities, here, are death, science, music and—rarely— 
love. These, with several descriptive verses colorful with odd sea- 
imagery, are outstanding. Others are more or less clouded with con- 
fused metaphysics; and this is disappointing in a poet who, in “A 
Brahms Song,” “Interval,” and “A Sanctus of Palestrino,” brings such 
clarity and skill to the task of interpreting sound. All three are sonnets. 
The second, beginning, 


“The praying arches join their finger-tips 
In solemn majesty above our own—” 


here preserves an attitude of cool detachment miraculously in keeping 
with the theme, and skirts one of the most luring shoals of sentimentality 
without ever running aground. The sonnet form appears peculiarly 
suited to the expression of Mrs. Shelton’s thought, and she handles the 
form with ease and finish. A light quatrain is her only other conces- 
sion to accepted verse-molds. Otherwise she confines herself to an 
irregularly rhymed and scanned succession of lines which are entirely 
too much of a temptation for dreamy pointlessness. Occasionally, too, 
the poet can carve a quite complete poem in four detached couplets. But, 
with no more than half a dozen exceptions, she does her best work under 
the discipline of traditional forms. There are not enough of the sonnets, 
which are predominantly Shakespearian and use the final couplet with 
astonishing effect; notably in “Sunward.” 

This is a collection of verse which deserves a wider circulation than 
that promised by the two hundred copies of its private printing.—c. E. M. 


Apology to My Neighbors, by Mildred Whitney Stillman. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.00. 

This is a bracing book. Its poetry is true and penetrating. Balsam 
odors and a tang of the sea cling to its pages. From the harbors of north- 
east Maine a pristine freshness is brought to us. We share the author’s 
relish for the low reef and the sheltered cove. It is not to be implied 
that Mildred Whitney Stillman is a poet of restricted range. If fre- 
quently she bids us find transfiguration upon some rocky promontory 
fringed with pine and facing the sea, she can also lead us back to the 
warmth of home, to the lilt of loved voices and the radiance of the altar. 
And whether her inspirations be drawn from the fireside, the sanctuary, 
a cool inlet of the sea or some austere headland, they are invariably voiced 
with incisiveness and conviction. 
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One of the secrets of Mrs. Stillman’s efficacy in verse is her gift for 
combining accuracy of observation with concentration of feeling and 
felicity of expression. This is forcibly shown in her opening poem, “Sea 
Peace,” which first appeared in this magazine. One is given a glimpse 
of spruces growing down “headfirst from mirrored cliffs” and of a town 
that “watches her steepled image in the sea.” This is word economy, 
sharp mental photography and sheer poetry. Another factor is her 
ability to give unfettered articulation to the inner voice when it would 
speak out. Something of that abandon is found in the title poem. Here 
the heart has its say without hindrance. The result is a model that should 
be instructive to poets who strain after effects and are too much con- 
cerned with craft to let the spirit speak forth freely. 

Mrs. Stillman’s love of nature, wild and intense as it is, does not 
betray her into pantheism. She reserves her adoration for its proper 
Claimant, and cores her philosophy in Christ. “Christ,” she says, “‘is 
clearer far to me than Kant.” And again, “The spirit worships more 
than the mind can know.” In “Good Friday,” one of the choicest of 
her religious poems, she does not hesitate to affirm even more boldly: 


While science like a two-faced god 
Counts every star around the pole, 
And turning inward, treads untrod 
And secret byways of the soul; 


Thy Light alone makes safe the way. 
Though fancy roam and science prove, 
Still greater is our need to pray, 

Still brighter burns Thy saving Love. 


Altogether, this volume, the author’s fourth book of verse, is a dis- 
tinguished achievement and one worthy of wide appreciation. It un- 
doubtedly establishes Mildred Whitney Stillman as one whose name must 
hereafter be included in any select listing of New England poets.—. J. L. 


Blown Leaves and Petals, by Gertie Stewart Phillips. Dallas, Texas: The 
Kaleidograph Press. $1.50. 

Gertie Stewart Phillips has chosen her book title aptly. Her feeling 
for the grove and the garden amount to a real affection. With intimate 
delight she sings of leaf and bud and tendril. The ferns are her friends 
and she calls the flowers by name. Frost, arch-foe of all that blossoms, 
strikes her with fear; its blight embitters her. Winter she distrusts; and 
neither crystal snowflake nor sparkling icicle can solace her for sum- 
mer’s annual sacrifice. Much sunlight therefore filters through this 
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pleasant volume. Many of the poems are of charming coloration and 
vivacity. The weaving is dexterous, often arrestingly so; and on the 
whole an attractive, if not entirely satisfying, tapestry is spun. 

One feels that the poems, while graceful and at times even iridescent, 
do not say quite enough. A critical reading discloses also an over-use of 
certain poetical words not genuinely integrated with the thought-texture. 
Such words as “‘cerulean,” “pellucid,” “‘coronate,” “efflorescent” and 
“habiliment” do not seem to fall into their places inevitably. There are 
signs, however, that the author is herself aware of this defect and will 
eradicate it as she grows in assurance. In the more recent of her poems 
there is less of conscious word-craft and a freer swing of the spirit. 

“Jonquil, Who Told You—,” which appeared in the first issue of 
SPIRIT, “‘Barberries” and “A Silent Park,” in the present volume, are 
sufficient augury that Gertie Stewart Phillips, as she gathers vigor, will 
give us poetry that can endure the frost.—c. J. L. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I do not want to be in the position of approaching an 
obviously pleasant, courteous and self-contained stranger, button-holing 
him and launching into a monologue in the form of an argument. 
But the communication from Mr. John Meehan in your November 
issue griped me a little, so I am taking a chance on being embarrassingly 
ridiculous in a small way. I sympathized with his plaint about the 
obscurity of much accepted modern verse. Most of such obscurity, 
I feel, is mere agonized muddlement and if numbers of people seem 
to like it, possibly they enjoy a sub-rational feeling of sympathy for 
it because they are agonized interiorly and muddled, like a number 
of people keening together at a wake and thereby finding an emotional 
release that only a cruel kind of Calvinist would seek to deny them. 
Mr. Meehan’s irritation at such poetry and the appreciation of it, is the 
natural reaction, though it should be guarded, of an intelligent person 
who has not turned his back on revelation. For him the stars move, 
the flowers grow and tragedies occur in their appointed course. Pos- 
sibly he is of the meek who possesses the land because they can really 
and truly understand a simplism—a great gift, the real charter of in- 
nocence to the universe. So far I am all for Mr. Meehan. 

Where he gripes me, though, is where he says so lucidly: “I do not 
believe that it is merely expressing a personal taste to say that that 
beauty which is the splendor of Being, clearly interpreted by the co- 
ordination of skillful expression is a proper ideal in literature, especially 
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in poetry.” It is hard for me to believe that he means just that. Per- 
haps a self-imposed economy in words betrayed him into not suffi- 
ciently qualifying an idea which will not stand being expressed as an 
absolute. For as it is, what he says would deny reverence to God, Who 
is Being perfect and independent, Creator of all the beings whose de- 
pendence and interdependence is the inexhaustible subject of meta- 
physics. And certainly the beauty of God and His creatures is an ex- 
cellent—and in fact an inescapable—matter of poetry. If I surmise 
what Mr. Meehan would object was his meaning, I would still continue 
to disagree and, if strength and opportunity were afforded, to say that 
ontology, or a dialectics of being, is not necessarily the subject of 
poetry. That is, all poetry does not have to be pious in the sense of 
relating beings to God explicitly, admirable as such poetry may be. 
In fact I am of the opinion that a great deal of Catholic poetry suffers 
by reason of being incompetent metaphysics, however well intended 
and classical the form. A person unskilled in such high matters, who 
has an appreciation of some fugitive beauty, may utter a poignant ex- 
clamation that would be, this side of the Beatific Vision, high poetry. 
—Frederic Thompson. 
Louisville, Ky. 

To the Editor—Mr. John Meehan’s fine letter in the November SPIRIT 
was so interesting and expressed so perfectly my own thoughts and 
sentiments that I cannot refrain from writing to thank you for having 
published it. It seems to me that if a number of intelligent readers 
would candidly express their disgust with what is printed in so many 
magazines as modern poetry, the “critics” might take heed, and give us 
something less modern perhaps but more like poetry. 

I particularly liked Mr. Meehan’s second and third paragraphs. I 
could show you dozens of recent poems out of which I was unable to get 
anything. Of course, “I may be stupid,” too! But “I (too) believe 
that lucid thought, music and euphony are permanent qualities and will 
always find a real appreciation in the lives of the truly cultured.” And 
I certainly agree with him that “When a muddled thought is further 
obscured by a strained effort at effect or a desire to be original, I cannot 
see that the result is desirable or that it is literature.” That is exactly 
what I have been wanting to say, but I could never have said it so well. 
By the way, Brother Leo, also, seems to agree with Mr. Meehan. 
Camille McCole writes to the same effect in “Our Unexpressionists” in 
The Catholic World for September. Fortunately for poetry, it still 
has lovers who are as bold to speak the truth as the child in Hans An- 
derson’s delightful story of “The Emperor’s New Clothes.”—S. C. N. 
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Around the Year with 
“AMERICA” 


Chronicle . «+ In this department is found the news of the latest develop- 
ments in the leading nations of the world intelligently con- 
densed in a pleasing manner. Are you interested in what is 
going on about you? 


Editorial . . . «Here you are offered a careful analysis of the country's out- 
standing problems, vigorously discussed with an explanation 
of the real “why's" and “wherefore's" involved in certain 
activities. Does the Catholic viewpoint of a question interest 


Topics of you? 


Interest Special aricles by men and women devoted to a particular 
field of endeavor and on live, up-to-date subjects. 


Education . . .All are interested in the efforts which are made to develop 
the human mind. Hence, practical matters, from the kinder- 
garten to the University, are viewed here from the standpoint 
of general interest and popular appeal. 
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Sociology . . .Human society continually presents a novel array of per- 
plexing questions. A knowledge of the proper procedure in 
With Script community work and social-service problems is always useful. 


and Staff . . . .1n this department, the PILGRIM gives us various bits of 
worthwhile information which he has gathered as he roams 
through the world, noting the actions of men. 


Literature . . .This section offers enjoyable articles affording a wholesome 
account of present-day trends in all the styles of literary ac- 
complishments. 


OVEMBER 


¥. 


Dramatics ...A competent, Catholic critic pre-views the stage for you and 
lets you in upon who's who and what's what in the realm of 
theatricals. 


Reviews Current publications are discriminately summarized by writers 
skilled in this kind of work. Discarding the “subtle humor of 
most critics, they discuss a book fully, yet briefly and con- 
cisely. 








Delving a little into the meaning of a poetical line makes 
one think just that much more; and the poems which appear 
Communi- in these columns are truly provocative of thought. 


cations Here is where readers air their wrathful protests, or proffer 
sincere praise and suggestions. Honestly to know the other 
fellow's point of view is ofttimes, at least, quite entertaining. 
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